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your mind by continual meditation on the vastness 
of his comprehension" — in an old epigram that in- 
cluded the universe, terram, mare, sideta, manes — 
"and the unerring accuracy of all his conceptions", 
and I confess I can remember smiling at the apparent 
hyperbole. I have lived to realise that the words 
affirm no more than the absolute truth. It is homage 
that any poet might be proud to earn, but surely a 
wonderful tribute to one who lived in the childhood 
of our modern world. 

But it is essential to the proper appreciation of the 
poetry of Homer that you know him intimately. 
Brother Copas, in the story of that name by Sir 
Arthur Quiller Couch, insists that you must "soak 
yourself" in the poetry. The aim should be to be 
able to revel in it as if written in a second native 
language, to steep yourself in the Homeric spirit, and 
to be as familiar with the contents as you are or should 
be with the books of the Bible. Nor should this 
present any difficulty to any classical student who 
begins early and who makes a companion of the poet. 
For, with all his power, Homer is so simple and so 
clear. To another of our own poets he was the "clear - 
est-souled of men". And every serious student of 
classical literature must have more than a mere 
surface knowledge of the Iliad and the Odyssey, and 
for this reason, if for no other, that without it he 
canno't read subsequent authors, whether Latin or 
Greek, to the best advantage. Let me mention one. 
The ancients styled Sophocles 'Homerikotatos', 
meaning that he was a devoted disciple of him whom 
they all revered as the Master. If you read his play 
in the great edition by Jebb, you will hardly find a 
column of notes in which the epics are not appealed 
to in confirmation or illustration. 

We have in this University the Professor Campbell 
Memorial Medal, designed to commemorate a great 
Grecian and his work. When the first copy was 
presented to Professor Campbell himself, he observed 
in reply that the artist had drawn on it a strong and 
flourishing bay-tree, on the topmost bough of which 
a nightingale is singing. He prayed that the tree 
might never wither, and the bird never cease to find 
listeners here, for, he said, "they represent the perenni- 
al glory of Greek letters and their perennial charm". 
That glory and that charm are nowhere brighter and 
sweeter than in the music of him whom all the great 
writers of Greece and Rome were proud to acknowledge 
as "the Ionian Father of the rest", and the fairest 
ornament of the immortal literature of Greece. I 
say immortal, for, in Lowell's words, "Oblivion looks 
into the face of the Grecian Muse only to forget her 
errand". 
St. Andrews, Scotland p^ Shewan 
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Open Court — April, Roman Tolerance Toward the 
Greek Language, A. Kampmeier. — June-July, 
Athenian Religious and Moral Training (Fifth 



Century B. C), Fletcher H. Swift.— Sept., Ambro- 
sia and Nectar, Peter J. Popoff [discusses several 
passages of the Iliad; "Eating and drinking are 
believed to be essential for life of all beings, be they 
gods or men"]. 

Philadelphia Public Ledger — July 5, Study of the 
Classics, William Howard Taft [an editorial, in- 
spired by the Second Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Classical League, to be held next day; the 
subtitle of the editorial was "A Reaction Against 
the Modernists who Would Abolish Latin, Greek 
and Mathematics as Educational Requirements' ). 

Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences — April, Anaximander's Book, The Earliest 
Known Geographical Treatise, W. A. Heidel. 

Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute — 
Volume 47 (1921), 701-704, Thucydides and Sea 
Power, Captain J. M. Scammell, Infantry Reserve 
Corps, U. S. A. [the author quotes various speeches 
of Thucydides, including Pericles's Funeral Ora- 
tion; he holds that they anticipate the doctrines 
of Captain Mahan, as to the influence of sea power 
on history, by two thousand years). 

Pennsylvania, University of, Public Lectures At, 
Volume 7 (1919-1920, published in 1921) — Going 
to Church in Ancient Rome, George Depue Hadz- 
sits. 

Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Litterature — Jan., 
Histoire de la Litterature Latine Chr^tiennc, Pierre 
de Labriolle, reviewed by Alfred Loisy; fitudes de 
Liturgie et d'Archeologie Chr£tienne, Pierre Batifol, 
reviewed by Pierre de Labriolle. 

Revue Des Deux Mondes — Feb. 15, La Ruine de la 
Civilisation Antique, IV, Constantine et le Triomphe 
du Christianisme, G. Ferrero. 

Revue Internationale de l'Enseignement — March- 
April, Vers la Veritable Culture Classique [a discuss- 
ion of classical education in France, with special 
reference to the plan of studies adopted in 1902]. 

Revue Politique et Litteraire (Revue Bleue) — Dec. 
18, 1920, L'Association Guillaume Bud6, Lucien 
Maury [primarily an account of a new French 
series of classical texts, but also a strong defence of 
the Classics; the author, in fact, credits France's 
victory in the Great War to her classical education]. 

Romania — April-July, 1920, Notice sur le Manu- 
scrit Latin de la Bibliotheque Nationale No. 3718, 
Edmond Faral; under "Melanges", Influences 
Litteraires Antiques dans les Nom des Personnes, 
Ferdinand Lot [a brief note, suggesting the interest- 
ing possibilities of a chronological collection of 
names. For instance, if the sons of Ebles de Niort, 
at the end of the eleventh century, are called Jonas, 
Alexandre, and Achille, it is evident that their 
parents were interested in antiquity, both sacred 
and profane]. 

School and Society — April 23, The Price of a One- 
Language Policy, Irene Nye. — May 21, The Old 
Humanities and the New Sciences — A Review, 
John Bovnton Kaiser [a notice of the address by 
Sir William Osier, which was abstracted, with 
comments, in The Classical Weekly 13.89-90). — 
Aug. 20, Science and Humanism, Grant Shower- 
man. — Sept. 17, First- Year Latin and Growth in 
English Vocabulary, W. L. Carr. — Sept. 24, What 
is the Disciplinary Value of the Classics, Thaddeus 
L. Bolton. 
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